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Debit  card  machine  in  use 


Conestoga  may  get  new  mascot 


By  John  Cinezan 

The  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  is  considering  buying  a new 
mascot  costume  for  the  school  to 
replace  the  old  condor  uniform  that 
is  too  embarrassing  to  wear,  said 
DSA  activities  assistant  Jamie  Pro- 
udfoot. 

*‘We  have  been  talking  to  a few 
companies  and  the  cost  to  produce 
a new  condor  (uniform)  would  be 
between  $800  and  $3,500  for  a the 
outfit,”  said  Proudfoot. 

The  DSA  has  been  contacting 
companies  as  far  away  as  Vancou- 
ver, but  would  prefer  to  purchase 
one  from  a local  company  to  sup- 
port local  industry,  Proudfoot  said. 

A new  mascot  is  intended  to  im- 
prove the  image  of  the  school  and 
to  show  up  at  DSA  and  sporting 
events. 

The  current  costume  is  owned  by 
the  college’s  athletic  department 
and  the  words  “Conestoga  athlet- 
ics” is  sewn  into  the  mascot’s  chest. 
The  DSA  wants  a multi-purpose 
bird  that  could  be  used  at  other 
events  besides  sports,  such  as  noon- 
ers  and  concerts. 

“We  want  people  to  see  it  and 
identify  it  with  us  (the  DSA)  and 
say  ‘Oh,  something  must  be  going 
on  today,  like  a nooner,  because  the 
mascot  is  out,’”  said  Proudfoot. 

The  mascot  could  also  be  sent  to 
mascot  competitions,  like  one  re- 
cently held  in  Barrie,  where  differ- 
ent mascots  from  across  Canada 
competed  for  prizes.  The  Con- 
estoga condor  failed  to  make  the 
trip  because  the  current  costume 
was  too  embarrassing  to  wear,  said 
Proudfoot. 

In  comparison  to  other  colleges, 
Conestoga’s  mascot  is  the  worst- 

Guelph  campus  graduates  receive  awards 


By  Frank  Knobloch 

The  rain  June  24  did  not  dampen 
the  spirits  of  those  who  attended  the 
evening  awards  ceremony  at  Con- 
estoga College’s  Guelph  campus. 
Stu  Cook,  a part-time  motor-vehi- 
cle mechanic  instructor,  braved  the 
downpour  to  provide  the  gathering 
with  barbecued  hamburgers  and  hot 
dogs.  “The  show  must  go  on,”  said 
Cook,  who  seemed  oblivious  to  the 
rain. 

In  the  college’s  cafeteria,  35  grad- 
uates of  trades  and  apprenticeship 
programs  received  top-student 
award  plaques,  handcrafted  by  stu- 
dents in  Conestoga’s  woodworking 
program. 

The  Robert  Allen  Award,  in  the 
welder-fitter  program,  was  given  to 
Mavis  Aquilina  and  the  Gordon 
Ruff  Award  to  Greg  McEachem. 

The  Babcox  and  Wilcox  company 


of  Cambridge  provided  three  $200 
scholarships  to  graduates  Michael 
Snow,  Barrie  Robinson  and  Minesh 
Patel. 


Steve  Gunsch,  a welder-fitter 
graduate  who  attended  the  cere- 
mony with  his  wife  and  their  four- 
See  Guelph  campus,  page  4 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Students  stocking  up  on  text 
books  or  supplies  during  the 
summer  now  have  another  op- 
tion besides  payiqg^^by  cash  or 
cheque. 

Doon’s  bookstore  has  installed 
a new  machine  which  allows 
customers  to  pay  for  items  using 
their  VISA,  Mastercard  or  debit 
card. 

Manager  Vanda  Kelly  said  the 
debit  card  machine  gives  stu- 
dents a safer  alternative  to  carry- 
ing  cash  when  purchasing 
supplies.  “It’s  safer  to  carry  your 
credit  card-in  your  wallet  as  op- 
posed to  $500  cash.  It  eliminates 
long  lineups  at  the  banking  ma- 


chine and  allows  you  not  to 
worry  whether  the  banking  ma- 
chine will  be  out  of  order.” 

Kelly  said  the  cashier  swipes 
the  customers’  card  through  the 
debit  card  machine. 

If  students  are  using  their  debit 
cards  they  can  use  a small  hand- 
set to  enter  their  personal  secu- 
rity co3e  and,  provided  the  funds 
are  in  the  account,  the  machine 
authorizes  the  sale,  she  said.  The 
money  is  immediately  with- 
drawn from  the  card  holder’s  ac- 
count for  a small  fee. 

Now  that  the  machine,  which 
was  to  be  installed  in  March,  is 
available  to  students,  Kelly  said 
she  is  not  anticipating  any  prob- 
lems. 


Weeding  out  the  bad 

Grounds  keeper  Peter  Higgins  weeds  out  the  flower  garden 
outside  door.  Higgins  planted  the  seeds  for  the  garden  in  April 
and  hopes  for  a mixture  of  rain  and  shine  this  summer. 

(Photo  by  John  Cinezan) 


Stu  Cook,  part  time  instructor  at  the  Guelph  campus,  barbecues  in 
the  rain.  (Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


Conestoga  Condors’  mascot  soars  through  the  air.  The  DSA  is 
looking  to  buy  a new  and  improved  one.  (Phot  by  Sean  McMinn) 


looking  and  the  DSA  is  hoping  to 
get  a new  one  before  orientation 
week  in  September,  said  Proudfoot. 

“It  is  good  to  have  something  re- 
spectable show  up  at  school  events. 
If  we  hold  something  like  the 
hockey  championships,  people  vis- 
iting the  school  could  see  it  and 
symbolize  it  with  Conestoga  Col- 
lege,” said  Proudfoot. 

The  DSA  is  looking  for  some- 
thing comical  and  covered  so  there 
is  mystery  to  who  the  wearer  is.  The 


current  costume  has  a partly-open 
face,  so  anyone  can  plainly  identify 
who  the  wearer  is,  he  said. 

Proudfoot  was  given  the  task  of 
finding  a new  condor  because  he 
had  some  experience  with  cos- 
tumes after  being  a mascot  for  A 
and  W restaurant  and  a pizza  fran- 
chise. 

“We  might  split  the  cost  with  the 
recreation  centre  because  they 
might  want  a new  one,  but  nothing 
is  for  sure  yet,”  said  Proudfoot. 


Conestoga  College  given  grant 
for  new  women’s  centre 


By  Michelle  Veil 

Although  the  location  of 
Conestoga’s  women’s  centre  is 
still  up  in  the  air,  the  women’s 
task  force  committee  is  moving 
ahead  with  plans  for  the  facility. 

“Even  though  we  don’t  have 
physical  space  yet,  we  do  exist 
because  we’re  up  and  running 
and  we’re  sitting  here  talking 
about  it,”  said  journalism 
teacher  and  committee  member 
Sharon  Dietz. 

Conestoga  was  given  a provin- 


cial grant  to  be  spent  on  the 
women’s  centre  and  on  em- 
ployee training.  The  money 
must  be  used  by  March  1995  or 
the  grant  will  have  to  be  re- 
turned. 

The  committee  submitted  a 
memo  to  the  physical  resources 
department  June  1 asking  that 
the  women’s  centre  be  consid- 
ered when  the  department  allo- 
cates physical  space  within  the 
college.  There  has  not  been  a 
specific  area  set  aside  for  the 

See  Women’s  facility,  page  4 ^ 


Starting  with  this  week’s  issue,  Spoke  will  be  published 
every  other  week  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
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Media  should  not  promote 
nonsense  as  hard  news 

44Did  you  see  the  news 
story  of  the  year  last 
night?”  a fellow  employee 
asked  me  when  I came  to 
work  one  Saturday  morning 
not  too  long  ago. 

His  excitement  spurred  my 
curiosity  because  I had  not 
turned  on  the  tube  the  prior 
evening.  Thoughts  flew  through  my  mind  trying  to  guess  what  the 
story  of  the  year  was. 

Peace  in  Rwanda?  A cure  for  cancer?  Breakthrough  legislation  of 
any  sort  in  our  parliament? 

“They  arrested  O.J.  Simpson  for  murdering  his  wife,”  he  replied. 

Quite  a letdown. 

My  friend  went  on  to  describe  the  news  coverage,  the  highway 
chase,  the  helicopters,  Simpson  with  the  gun  to  his  head  and  the 
spectators  lining  the  highway. 

I could  only  draw  one  conclusion:  this  was  most  disgusting  and 
revolting  act  the  media  have  ever  displayed.  This  is  not  news;  this  is 
a sickness. 

The  Simpson  circus  is  the  latest  in  a disturbing  trend  of  useless  news 
stories  taking  up  space  on  the  newspapers  and  littering  the  airwaves. 
These  stories  are  unimportant  and  have  no  real  value  except  for 
mindless  entertainment. 

The  players  in  these  pathetic  melodramas  are  merely  small  parts  of 
bigger  social  problems  and  do  not  deserve  the  massive  attention. 

The  Harding-Kerrigan  scandal,  Bobbit  trial,  Amy  Fisher  story  and 
Michael  Jackson  trial  are  all  examples  of  stories  that  are  minor  in 
influence,  yet  gain  major  coverage. 

That  I know  the  names  of  John  Wayne  Bobbit,  Joey  Buttafuoco  and 
Jeff  Gillooly  embarrasses  me  and  demonstrates  the  media’s  blatant 
promotion  of  these  insignificant  individuals. 

Some  people  might  argue  that  high  profile  celebrities  like  Jackson 
and  Simpson  do  deserve  this  coverage  because  of  their  influence  and 
supposed  responsibility  to  the  public,  but  this  is  not  true. 

Michael  Jackson  is  an  entertainer  and  O.J.  Simpson  is  an  ex-foot- 
ball  player  and  that  is  all. 

They  are  not  gods  nor  do  they  pass  laws  and  make  economic 
policies  which  affect  me  or  my  family. 

These  stories  are  fine  for  the  ridiculous  rag-mags  which  sit  on 
shelves  in  supermarkets,  or  for  sensationalistic  shows  like  Hard 
Copy  and  A Current  Affair,  but  not  for  the  mainstream  media. 
Organizations  such  as  NBC,  CNN,  and  ABC  news  should  be  respon- 
sible in  choosing  what  they  put  on  the  air. 

There  may  be  some  people  from  the  journalism  field  who  would 
chastise  me  for  these  observations. 

Don’t  crap  in  your  own  nest,  they  might  say  indignantly.  But  I 
believe  the  nest  is  starting  to  be  built  out  of  crap. 

Sadly,  this  reflects  new  changes  in  our  society.  People  have  become 
so  bored  and  disenchanted  with  their  own  lives  and  communities  that 
they  need  to  drink  in  these  nonsense  stories. 

> 
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OPINION 


Religious  salespeople  push  their  views 


I was  not  doing  anything  to  at- 
ract  attention  to  myself.  I was 
an  innocent  pedestrian,  walking 
along  familiar  streets,  enjoying  the 
sun  on  my  face  and  the  breeze 
through  my  hair.  And  then  it  hap- 
pened. 

Stopped  — no,  caught  — by  two 
young,  clean-cut  men  dressed  in 
suits.  Salesmen,  I thought.  Encyclopedias?  Insurance? 
A free  tanning  session  with  the  minimum  purchase  of 
$200  in  cosmetics? 

“Good  afternoon,  miss.  Lovely  day.” 

“Yes,  it  is.” 

“Lovely  day  to  give  your  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ.” 

I looked  around,  my  heartbeat  quickening.  Nowhere 
to  run.  Nowhere  to  hide.  I was  trapped. 

It  has  happened  to  many  of  us:  stopped  on  public 
avenues  by  people  trying  to  sell  the  word  of  God. 

Now,  I have  nothing  against  religion.  There  are  many 
faiths  and  beliefs  and  they  all  help  to  make  this  world 
wonderful  and  diverse.  Canada,  alone,  is  a huge  melt- 
ing pot  of  races,  creeds,  colors,  customs,  religions  and 
cultures.  I have  no  qualms  about  that. 

But  I do  have  a problem  with  people  stopping  me  on 
the  street  to  tell  me  I need  to  get  down  on  my  knees 
and  beg  for  forgiveness. 

It  is  annoying  and  a form  of  harassment  no  one  should 
endure. 

And  it  does  not  stop  on  the  streets.  These  people,  on 
a quest  to  convert  the  world,  go  door  to  door  in  search 


of  new  recruits. 

“Have  you  accepted  Jesus  Christ 

By  Nicole  your  heart?”  Whether  I have  or 

Downie  none  of  their  damned  busi- 

ness,  and  they  have  got  a lot  of 
nerve  knocking  on  my  door  to  ask. 

I am  a great  believer  in  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  expression. 
However,  I do  not  enjoy  having 
religious  views  pushed  on  me. 

And  “pushed”  is  the  key  word.  It  would  be  one  thing 
for  these  people  to  offer  some  religious  literature  and 
be  on  their  way.  But  that  is  not  how  many  of  them 

operate.  I have  found  many  to  be  downright  persistent, 
with  interrogative  questions  about  my  lifestyle,  prac- 
tices and  beliefs. 

These  are  topics  I discuss  with  close  friends  and 
family,  not  with  solicitors. 

However,  I cope  with  their  inquiries  and  listen  pa- 
tiently to  their  spiels.  The  last  thing  I want  to  be  is 
brusque  and  rude  because  I realize  they  are  on  a 
mission. 

They  simply  want  to  invite  people  to  share  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

But  anyone  who  wishes  to  do  so  can  go  to  their  local 
church  and  join.  They  can  sign  on  as  members  of  local 
religious  clubs,  too. 

I know  what  is  in  my  community  and  I know  how  to 
get  involved  if  I so  choose.  There  is  no  reason  to  hunt 
me  out  of  a crowd,  or  come  to  my  home  to  try  to  sell 
what  should  be  an  individual  choice. 


There  are  too  few  role  models  left  to  admire  today 


On  June  22,  a teacher  from  my 
old  high  school  had  an  In- 
sight story  published  in  the  Kitche- 
ner-Waterloo  Record  on  how  few 
role  models  are  out  there  for  young 
people. 

Ron  Bell,  a science  teacher  and 
head  football  coach  at  Cameron 
Heights  Collegiate  Institute  in 
Kitchener,  went  to  great  lengths  de- 
scribing how  young  people  have 
abandoned  their  traditional  role 
models  and  how  the  education  sys- 
tem, specifically  teachers,  is  failing 
to  influence  young  people  in  a pos- 
itive manner. 

In  the  article.  Bell  says:  “Parents 
and  teachers  are  both  in  a position 
to  be  leaders  for  the  youth  of  today, 
but  in  far  too  many  instances  their 
performances  have  been  so  feeble 
that  young  people  look  elsewhere, 
to  less  traditional  and  rather  nega- 
tive influences.” 

I could  not  agree  with  Bell  more, 
because  when  I attended  Cameron 
Heights  most  of  my  teachers  were 
not  good  role  models.  From  what  I 
experienced,  the  teachers  there 


were  trying  harder  to  keep  their 
bosses  happy  rather  than  help  the 
individual  student. 

In  some  cases  it  was  like,  “All 
right,  here  is  the  work,  do  it  so  we 
can  both  get  out  of  here.” 

What  kind  of  leadership  is  that  for 
a student  trying  to  grow  up  and  find 
his  or  her  identity?  It  is  no  wonder 
that  students  know  more  about  Kurt 
Cobain  than  Albert  Einstein. 

Teachers  may  not  know  it,  but 
they  have  incredible  influence  on 
students,  especially  during  the  high 
school  years  when  students  proba- 
bly spend  more  time  with  teachers 
than  their  parents. 

Teachers  who  are  not  good  role 
models  will  find  their  students  skip- 
ping class  or  dropping  out.  This 
makes  the  teacher  look  bad  in  front 


of  his  or  her  colleagues,  so  instead 
of  improving  themselves  they  try  to 
bribe  students  back  with  bonus 
marks  for  attendance.  Is  thi^  proper 
behavior  for  a role  model? 

When  I went  to  Cameron  Heights, 
I hardly  ever  studied,  and  still  got 
high  marks  (mostly  As  and  Bs). 

TTie  reason  I did  so  well  was  not 
because  I was  gifted;  it  was  because 
I always  cashed  in  on  those  bonus 
marks,  sometimes  10  per  cent,  for 
decent  attendance. 

Back  then,  I thought  those  extra 
marks  were  a godsend,  but  now,  as 
I soldier  on  through  community 
college,  I feel  cheated  out  of  an 
education  which  I could  really  use. 
I deserved  to.  fail  some  of  those 
courses,  but  I did  not,  because  it 
might  have  made  one  of  my  teach- 
ers look  like  they  were  not  doing 
their  job  properly. 

Fortunately,  there  were  some 
teachers  at  Cameron,  like  Ron  Bell, 
who  were  really  dedicated  and  in- 
spirational, and  their  courses  are 
where  I did  most  of  my  learning.  As 
for  the  others,  thanks  for  nothing. 
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Pitching  in 

Woodworking  centre  gets  recycling  stations 


By  John  Cinezan 

If  you  have  passed  through  the 
woodworking  centre  at  Doon  cam- 
pus lately,  you  have  probably  seen 
the  three  new  wooden  recycling 
stations  built  by  instructor  Marl 
Bramer’s  kitchen  cabinet  making 
and  architectural  millwork  class. 

Each  station  houses  four  blue 
boxes  and  was  built  to  tidy  up  the 
original  recycling  areas  at  the 
woodworking  centre. 

The  actual  design  of  the  centres 
was  originally  drawn  up  by  Grant 
Glennie  over  three  years  ago,  be- 
fore he  retired  as  the  co-ordinator 
of  the  woodworking  centre. 
Glennie  passed  the  idea  down  to 
Bramer,  who  decided  to  incorpo- 
rate it  into  his  two  classes. 


"The  principles  that  were  taught 
in  it  were  cutting  on  the  computer- 
ized panel  saw,  edge  sanding  on  the 
home-made  edge  sander  and  bor- 
ing on  the  32-millimetre  boring 
equipment. 

Those  are  all  the  same  functions 
done  to  build  a kitchen  cabinet,  so 
we  did  these  instead,”  said  Bramer. 

Two  of  the  stations  are  located  in 
the  halls  of  the  woodworking  cen- 
tre and  the  other  one  is  in  the 
centre’s  student  lounge. 

“We  only  really  had  two  stations 
for  recycling,  but  we  decided  to 
incorporate  a third  because  recycl- 
ing is  vei7  popular  with  the  stu- 
dents,” said  Bramer.  He  added  that 
he  has  no  plans  to  build  any  more 
of  the  stations. 

“1  think  this  is  sufficient  for  us 


here  at  the  woodworking  centre.” 

A garbage  container  has  also  been 
placed  beside  each  station  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  people  from 
throwing  unrecyclables  into  the  re- 
cycling bins. 

Feedback  has  indicated  that  the 
stations  give  the  recycling  areas  a 
more  organized  and  cleaned-up 
look,  said  Bramer,  who  is  not  fin- 
ished with  them  yet. 

In  the  future,  decals  or  small  signs 
will  be  placed  on  the  stations  indi- 
cating what  goes  where. 

Currently,  paper  signs  taped  to 
the  wall  are  being  used. 

The  material  used  to  build  the  sta- 
tions is  melamine,  a durable,  attrac- 
tive-looking surface  that  is  easy  to 
clean.  Construction  took  a total  of 
30  hours  for  the  three  stations. 


Woodworking  instructor  Mark  Bramer  examines  one  of  the 
recycling  box  holders  his  students  built.  (Photo  by  John  cinezan) 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Single  mothers  should  upgrade 
to  prepare  for  school  or  work 


To  the  Editor: 

Nowadays,  it  is  very  important  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
and  to  be  aware  of  the  changes  tak- 
ing place.  ' 

I feel  that  it  is  of  extreme  import- 
ance for  single  mothers  to  educate 
themselves  for  the  future. 

There  is  a program  available  to 
single  mothers  which  provides 
them  with  the  opportunity  to  return 
to  school  and  explore  their  differ- 
ent options.  This  program  is  called 
Focus  for  Change  and  is  funded 
through  the  Ontario  Basic  Skills 
program. 

Focus  for  Change  concentrates  on 
helping  single  mothers  to  decide 
what  they  might  want  to  do  in  the 
future.  This  twelve-week  program 
teaches  life  skills,  provides  upgrad- 
ing in  english  and  mathematics, 
and  introduces  the  student  to  Word- 
Perfect 5.1. 

Admittance  into  this  program  is 
available  to  single  mothejs  who  are 
receiving  family  benefits.  There  is 
no  charge  to  enroll  in  the  program 
and  subsidized  daycare  is  provided. 
To  find  out  more  information  about 
this  program,  one  need  only  set  up 
an  appointment  with  one’s  case- 
worker. 

Your  caseworker  will  give  you  a 
brief  outline  about  the  program  and 
then  direct  you  to  someone  else 
who  will  provide  you  with  any  fur- 
ther information. 

I attended  the  Focus  for  Change 
program  and  found  it  to  be  very 
rewarding.  This  program  brought 


me  together  with  other  single  moth- 
ers and  gave  me  the  chance  to  inter- 
act with  them.  I learned  that  I could 
benefit  from  the  other  mothers,  and 
even  better  was  the  fact  that  they 
could  benefit  from  me. 

I learned  to  accomplish  many 
things  that  I never  thought  were 
possible,  and  this  gave  me  the  self- 
confidence  to  continue. 

I am  now  upgrading  for  entry  into 
a post- secondary  program.  Many 
of  the  women  that  I took  the  pro- 
gram with  are  also  upgrading  to 
prepare  themselves  for  entry  into 
either  college  or  university. 

Some  women  went  back  to  school 
to  work  toward  receiving  their 
high-school  diploma,  while  others 
chose  to  seek  employment.  How- 
ever, I was  not  the  only  one  to  ben- 
efit from  this  change. 

My  daughter  Ashley  is  now  able 
to  interact  with  other  adults,  as  well 
as  with  children  her  own  age.  Since 
Ashley  has  been  going  to  daycare, 
I have  noticed  a positive  change  in 
her  attitude.  This  change  has  im- 
proved both  of  our  lives. 

■I  would  strongly  recommend  this 
program  to  anyone  who  is  eligible 
for  admittance.  This  program  has 
made  me  aware  that  I am  capable 
of  many  things.  I now  realize  that  I 
have  the  ability  to  make  a positive 
contribution  to  our  society. 

This  program  offers  a valuable 
opportunity  to  prepare  single  moth- 
ers for  their  futures  and  for  those  of 
their  children. 

Deanna  Jackson 


Change,  please 

Gritta  Kelp,  from  Doon  campus  administration,  pays  Renate 
Rathwell,  a Beaver  Foods  employee,  for  her  lunch  at  Harvey’s 
in  the  main  cafeteria.  (Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 


New  blue  boxes  will  clean  up  recycling 


By  Colleen  Connachan 

The  only  way  recycling  at  Con- 
estoga College  will  be  a worth- 
while project  is  if  students,  staff 
and  faculty  aim  for  the  "Bull’s 
Eye”  next  time  newspaper,  glass 
bottles  or  fine  paper  need  to  be 
recycled. 

The  new  blue  container  model 
called  the  "Bull’s  Eye”  is  a rectan- 
gular box  which  features  a special 
lid  allowing  only  certain 
reacylables  to  be  deposited. 

Some  boxes  have  round  holes  for 
glass  bottles  and  others  have  slits 
for  newspapers. 

Dan  Stark,  manager  of  house- 
keeping services  at  Doon  campus, 
said  the  new  boxes  should  alleviate 
what  he  calls  the  “basketball  the- 
ory.” He  said,  “There  has  to  be 
some  effort  involved  when  you  use 
it.  It’s  not  like  you  can  walk  by  and 
throw  it  in.” 

Since  people  can’t  make  a “dunk 
shot,”  they  will  have  to  approach 
the  box  and  realize  there  are  sepa- 
rate containers  for  each  recyclable. 

Stark  said  the  new  boxes  also  pro- 
vide a closed  compartment  for  the 
recyclables,  instead  of  the  previous 


open  boxes  in  which  garbage  was 
visible.  “They  improve  the  image 
when  someone  comes  to  visit  the 
college.” 

He  said  the  new  boxes  also  should 
cut  down  on  the  amount  of  mixed 
recyclables,  which  makes  separat- 
ing the  products  for  the  landfill  site 
inconvenient.  He  said  people  are 
used  to  throwing  all  their  recycla- 
bles into  one  box,  so  they  carry  that 
habit  to  the  college  recycling  facil- 
ities. 

However,  the  new  boxes  do  not 
hold  as  much  as  the  old  boxes,-  so 
“there  will  have  to  be  some  change 
in  the  frequency  of  pick-up.” 

Stark  said  people  will  be  less 
likely  to  contaminate  the  boxes 
when  they  realize  the  lids  specify  a 
certain  type  of  garbage.  “Hope- 
fully, when  people  see  the  labels 
and  see  the  type  of  lid  slot,  they  will 
choose  the  right  container.” 

The  boxes  were  chosen  from  a 
plastic  manufacturer  called  Tech- 
Star  as  part  of  a re-tendered  con- 
tract with  Laidlaw,  the  company 
which  provides  waste  disposal  for 
the  college. 

Stark  said  that  since  the  new 
boxes  were  supplied  for  Doon,  Wa- 


terloo and  Guelph  campuses, 
“there  will  be  a consistency  with  all 
three  campuses  when  recycling.” 

The  boxes  will  make  it  easier  for 
an  upcoming  waste  audit  which  is 
scheduled  to  begin  in  September, 
said  Stark. 

The  waste  audit  is  a Ministry  of 
the  Environment  requirement 
which  will  obligate  the  college  to 
go  through  each  room  of  the  cam- 
pus and  measure  the  amount  of 
waste  being  generated.  Stark  said 
the  legislation  is  geared  towards 
finding  new  reduction  methods. 
“As  we  get  the  results,  we  will  be 
working  on  ways  to  reduce.” 

Ultimately,  Stark  said,  “it’s  going 
to  be  a total  college  involvement  to 
reduce  waste.” 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  GET  INVOLVED  1 


ICE  BREAKERS  * VOLUNTEERS 


WE  NEED  YOU  . . . 


FOR: 

• ORIENTATION  WEEK  PARTIES/EVENTS 
• SHINERAMA 


CONTACT  THE  DSA  OFFICE 
TODAY  FOR  MORE 

INFORMATION 
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THANK-YOU 

Thanks  to  all  who  donated 
to 

the  Student  Food  Bank. 
Your  donations  are  greatly 
appreciated. 

We  are  still  accepting 
donations 
of  canned  goods. 
Please  drop  off  at  the  DSA 
Activities  Office 
or  Student  Services. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  the 
Food  Bank  Service, 
please  contact  Student 
Services. 


Used  Textbook  Sale 

Tuesday,  August  30  and  Wednesday,  August  31 
Student  Lounge 
9:30  a.m.  - 2:30  p.m. 

Students  can  drop  off  old  textbooks  to  be  sold 
to  the  DSA  Administration  Office  outside  the  Student  Lounge. 

Consignment  fee  applicable. 

TEXTBOOK  DROPOFF  DATES 

Monday,  July  1 1 - Friday,  July  15 
Monday,  August  15  - Monday,  August  29 
*Books  will  not  be  accepted  after  Monday,  August  29 
For  more  information  call  the  DSA  Office  at  748-5131 


Watch  your  step 

Conestoga  College  maintenance  worker  Ross  Cole  spreads 
some  tile  adhesive  on  the  floor  by  room  2A88.  Cole  said 
although  the  door  was  in  an  obscure  spot,  many  paople  still 
tried  to  use  it  while  he  worked.  (Photo  by  John  Cinezan) 


: Women’s  facility 
being  planned 

; From  page  4 

: centre  yet. 

!:  Committee  member  Carol 

i:  Gregory  said  she  wants  to 
II  create  sub-committees 
: within  the  centre  to  deal  with 
i|  different  aspects  of  the  new 
■i  facility. 

s She  suggested  a volunteer 
committee,  which  would  de- 
velop a promotional  model  to 
i show  to  interested  volun- 
? teers. 

fi  She  also  suggested  forming 
;;  a women’s  centre  planning 
j;  group  to  develop  missions, 
I goals  and  objectives  for  the 
i:  Upcoming  year. 

S Gregory  also  suggested  a 
f space  sub-committee  to  con- 
i centrate  on  finding  space  and 
? furnishings  for  the  centre  and 
a resources/activities  sub- 
, committee  to  take  care  of  or- 
dering audio-visual  materials 
and  other  equipment 
The  committee  is  also  look- 
^ ing  at  having  a students’ 

iwork  projects  sub-committee 
to  try  to  get  students  to  do 
class  projects  for  the  centre. 

Gregory  said  that  people 
who  want  to  volunteer  for  the 
centre  would  sign  up  for  one 
of  the  sub-committees.  There 
would  be  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative from  the  task  force 
committee  on  each  sub-com- 
mittee, she  said. 

The  committee  is  looking  at 
how  to  get  students  involved 
in  the  centre  and  is  planning 
to  hold  a meeting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  September  “to  get 
the  interest  of  volunteers 
from  the  beginning,”  said 
Gregory. 

Counsellor  Pat  Trudeau 
said  she  has  already  received 
a few  phone  calls  from  peo- 
ple who  support  the  centre 
and  want  to  volunteer. 

Dietz  said  there  could  be  a 
backlash  against  a centre  cre- 
ated specifically  for  women. 


IN  MEMORY  OF 
JANE  SKIPP 

Contributions  will  be  graciously  accepted  to- 
wards a piece  of  artwork  to  reside  in  the  entrance 
of  the  new  school  of  business.  The  artwork  will 
be  dedicated  in  Jane's  memory  with  a commemo- 
rative plaque. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Marie  Slater  in  fi- 
nance. Please  make  cheques  payable  to  CON- 
ESTOGA COLLEGE,  and  write  "SKIPP  FUND" 
on  the  back.  Receipts  will  be  issued. 


Guelph  campus  graduates  on  road  to  success 


general  was  also  a success,  he  said, 
because  “the  students  here  are  a 
very  closely  knit  group.  We  don’t 
have  the  facilities  that  Doon  has,  so 
they  basically  create  their  own  en- 
tertainment.” 

In  his  address  to  the  group,  Sny- 
der said  their  training  “will  stand 
them  in  good  stead  in  years  to  come 
and  provide  a good  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Your  trade  is  really  your  foun- 
dation for  your  future.” 

But  he  cautioned  the  group  to  pe- 
riodically upgrade  their  skills. 

“Upgrading  will  keep  you  em- 
ployed,” he  said.  “You’ll  have  to 
stay  one  step  ahead  of  your  em- 
ployer.” 

Tim  Fitzpatrick,  56,  a welder-fit- 
ter graduate,  said  college  was  chal- 
lenging after  being  out  of  school  for 
nearly  40  years.  “But  I’m  glad  I’ve 
done  it,”  he  said.  “I  wanted  to  do  it 
and  I’m  hoping  that  there’s  some- 
thing out  there  for  me  at  the  end  of 
the  day.” 

He  said  he  was  worried  that  his 
age  will  be  a barrier  to  getting  a job. 
“That’s  the  foremost  thing  in  my 
mind  all  the  time,”  said  Fitzpatrick. 
“I’m  hoping  to  get  over  that, 
though,  if  I can  meet  them.  I feel  as 
though  I’ve  got  another  10  or  15 
good  years  left  in  me.” 


From  page  1 


month-old  baby  girl,  said  his 
chances  of  finding  a job  were 
“pretty  good  because  I’m  working 
right  now  for  J.M.  Schneider.”  He 
was  happy  to  be  employed  because 
“baby  shoes  are  expensive.” 
Gunsch  said  his  class  had  a 1(X) 
per  cent  job-placement  success 
rate.  “I  think  less  and  less  people 
are  going  into  trades-  oriented  pro- 
grams. More  and  more  are  going 
into  business  and  computers.  I 
think  there’s  going  to  be  a tremen- 
dous lack  of  skilled  tradespeople  in 
the  future,”  he  said. 

Kenneth  Snyder,  principal  of 
Conestoga’s  Guelph  campus  and 
dean  of  the  school  of  trades  and 
apprenticeship,  said  a lot  of  indus- 
tries continually  hire  Conestoga 
trades  graduates  because  of  the  suc- 
cess they  have  had  with  previous 
alumni. 

“It  seems  to  be  the  same  employ-' 
ers  coming  back  every  year,”  he 
said. 

Hans  Zawada,  chair  of  technol- 
ogy, trades  and  apprenticeship,  said 
the  ceremony  was  an  opportunity  to 
honor  “our  top  guns.”  Zawada  said 
W6ldGr-fitt6r  program  graduatG  SIgvg  Gunsch  shows  off  his  he  is  proud  of  the  success  rate  of 

four-month-old  baby  girl  DaniGllG.  (Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch)  Guelph  graduates.  The  evening  in 
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Conestoga  campuses 


College  campuses  continue  on  path  of  change 


By  William  Kennedy 

Conestoga  College  covers  a terri- 
tory of  nearly  14,000  square 
kilometres  (5,400  square  miles), 
and  encompasses  the  counties  of 
Huron,  Perth,  Waterloo  and  Wel- 
lington. 

With  operating  locations  in  Wa- 
terloo, Kitchener,  Stratford,  Cam- 
bridge, Guelph  and,  starting  this 
September,  Wingham,  the  college 
has  served  a wide  variety  of  com- 
munities and  students. 

Historically,  colleges  were 
strictly  post-secondary  institu- 
tions, said  Kevin  Mullan,  vice- 
president  of  administration  and 
finance. 

Many  of  Conestoga’s  operating 
locations  were  once  Canada  Em- 
ployment Training  Centres.  When 
the  college  took  over,  it  began  ad- 
ministering many  Canada  Em- 
ployment programs  which  were 
purchased  from  the  college  by  the 
Canada  Employment  Centre 
(CEC),  at  one  time  Conestoga’s 
biggest  customer. 

Conestoga  is  feeling  the  crunch 
of  the  current  economic  recession, 
and  as  a result,  many  programs  are 
being  shifted  to  new  locations. 

To  provide  some  perspective  as 
to  where  Conestoga  is  heading,  a 
brief  history  of  the  college’s  many 
operating  locations  may  prove 
helpful. 

Doon 

At  nearly  50,000  square  metres, 
Doon  campus  is  “the  campus,”  said 
Mullan. 

Doon  offers  services  and  pro- 
grams that  Conestoga  “can’t  afford 
to  replicate,”  he  said. 

The  athletic  facilities,  the  large 
cafeteria  and  the  extensive  learning 
resource  centre  were  among  the 
services  Mullan  listed  as  being 
unique  to  Doon. 

Waterloo  ^ 

Waterloo’s  main  campus  build- 
ing, formerly  a Canada  Employ- 
ment training  centre,  is  located  at 
435  King  St.  N. 


Four  years  ago,  in  a joint  effort 
between  the  Ministry  of  Commu- 
nity and  Social  Services  and 
Manufacturers’  Life,  a day-care 
centre  was  added.  Manufacturers’ 
Life  wanted  a day-care  facility 
close  to  its  head  office,  and  Con- 
estoga College  needed  a lab  site  for 


Waterloo’s  early  childhood  educa- 
tion program. 

Stratford 

Early  in  Conestoga’s  history,  this 
city  used  to  have  four  operating 
locations,  starting  at  Northwestern 
high  school  in  Stratford,  and  of- 


fered mainly  secretarial  program- 
ming. 

The  Dover  Street  carpentry  shop 
closed  in  1988,  and  the  2,730- 
square-metre  building  at  270  Water 
St.,  once  officially  considered  the 
Stratford  campus,  will  close  its 
doors  as  a Conestoga  facility  once 


modifications  to  the  l,634-,square- 
metre  site  at  130  Youngs  St.  have 
been  completed. 

The  Water  Street  building  is 
owned  by  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  Conestoga  has  been  leasing  the 
building  for  roughly  $30,000  a 
year,  said  Mullan.  He  .said  that  the 
cost  of  repairs  to  the  building  are 
close  to  half  a million  dollars. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  Stratford 
area,  the  focus  at  the  campus’s 
school  of  health  sciences  will  shift 
from  hospital-care  programming  to 
community-based  health  services. 

Guelph 

At  1 0,257  square  metres,  the  main 
Guelph  campus  facility  is  the  larg- 
est satellite  operation  run  by  Con- 
estoga College. 

This  site  is  the  truest  to  its  origins, 
said  Mullan,  and  still  offers  trades 
and  apprenticeship  programming. 

Guelph  operations  also  include  a 
675-square-metre  carpentry  shop 
on  Imperial  Road  and,  until  the  end 
of  August  1994,  a 56-square-metre 
space  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital. 

Cambridge 

There  were  originally  five  operat- 
ing locations  in  Cambridge,  includ- 
ing a welding  shop  (which  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  welding  pro- 
gram at  Guelph),  an  information 
centre  and  a small  training  centre. 

The  remaining  738-square-metre 
site  is  located  at  1425  Bishop  St.  It 
offers  programs  purchased  by  the 
CEC.  This  campus  has  been  the 
hardest  hit  by  downsizing  due  to 
decreasing  purchases  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Wingham 

The  newest  addition  to  the  Con- 
estoga family  is  the  operating  loca- 
tion at  Wingham  Hospital. 

Many  of  Conestoga’s  nursing 
programs  have  been  located  in 
buildings  which  once  housed  a 
hospital’s  nursing  school,  and  the 
Wingham  location  is  no  different. 

Starting  in  September,  Conestoga 
will  be  offering  registered  practical 
nursing  at  Wingham. 


Left:  The  stained  glass 
window  at  Stratford’s  Water  St. 
campus  was  erected  in 
memory  of  students  and 
teachers  who  died  during  the 
First  World  War  at  battles  such 
as  Vimy  Ridge. 


Below:  On  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Water  St.  campus,  people 
can  still  see  the  old  banner  of 
the  Stratford  Teachers 
College,  which  has  remained 
on  the  wall  for  more  than  20 
years. 

(Photos  by  William  Kennedy) 


■ 


Left:  Wally  Ebner, 
administrator  for  Waterloo  and 
Stratford  campuses,  stands  in 
front  of  the  Waterloo  sign. 

(Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Cutbacks  cause  consolidation 


By  Rob  Heinbecker 

Consolidating  programs  from  satellite  campuses 

■ to  Doon  is  a necessary  step  toward  a better  run 
college,  said  Doon  campus  principal  Grant 

^ McGregor. 

■ Consolidation,  which  began  nearly  five  years  ago, 
1 started  out  of  a need  to  deal  with  shrinking  provin- 
I cial  operating  grants,  said  McGregor. 

j He  said  the  college  had  to  look  for  ways  to  effi- 
^ ciently  manage  its  resources.  Studies  found  that  the 
school  was  duplicating  reference  material  in  librar- 
ies and  computer  software  in  labs  for  college  pro- 
grams, which  were  being  taught  in  more  than  one 
location.  _ 

As  a result  of  cutbacks,  the  college  could  not 
afford  to  continue  purchasing  library  and  software 
materials  in  duplicate  or  triplicate  and  faced  a low- 


ering of  education  quality,  McGregor  said. 

John  MacKenzie,  vice-president  of  student  affairs 
and  human  resources,  said  it  is  expensive  to  try  to 
maintain  all  many  locations  because  each  requires 
the  duplication  of  facilities  such  as  libraries. 

McGregor  said  he  has  consolidated  five  business 
programs  from  the  Guelph,  Waterloo  and  Stratford 
campuses  in  the  last  four  years. 

In  the  beginning,  the  philosophy  behind  satellite 
campuses  was  to  take  the  college  to  the  community 
and  strengthen  local  ties  to  community  businesses 
and  organizations,  said  MacKenzie. 

He  explained  that  satellite  campuses  were  created 
in  1 967,  when  community  colleges  had  been  estab- 
lished to  be  post  secondary  education  alternatives. 

Most  satellites,  MacKenzie  said,  were  originally 
adult  education  centres  which  were  integrated  into 
the  college  system. 


Campuses  represented 

By  Rob  Heinbecker 

Somewhere  in  a large,  luxurious  office  in  the  college  sits  a man  who 
makes  all  the  moves  and  pulls  all  the  strings. 

This  man  does  not  exist,  but  some  faculty  and  students  seem  to  think  he 
does,  according  to  Waterloo  campus  principal  Sharon  Kalbfieisch. 

“I  think  sometimes  in  Spoke  and  within  the  college  there  is  an  attitude 
that  it  is  us  and  them,”  said  Kalbfieisch.  She  explained  that  some  staff  and 
students  seem  to  incorrectly  think  the  college  is  run  by  one  group  or 
individual. 

Wally  Ebner,  administrator  for  Waterloo  campus,  agreed  with 
Kalbfieisch.  Ebner  said  it  seems  natural  for  people  to  believe  one  person 
is  responsible  for  all  the  decisions  and  changes  made  at  the  college. 

Kalbfieisch,  who  is  a member  of  Conestoga’s  academic  management 
committee,  said  that  any  decision,  like  the  recent  consolidation  of  business 
programs  from  Waterloo  to  Doon  campus,  is  made  after  a lot  of  input  from 
college  deans,  principals  and  vice-presidents.  “We  are  all  a part  of  the 
decision  making.”  Kalbfieisch  said  much  of  the  erroneous  thinking  may 
originate  with  faculty  and  students  who  were  transferred  to  Doon  because 
of  consolidation. 

Ebner  said  people  transferred  had  enjoyed  working  at  the  smaller  campus 
and  as  a result  were  a closer-knit  group. 
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Tech  students 
finish  course 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

A year  of  hard  work  came  to  a 
close  June  24,  when  20  technical 
students  in  a 52-week  government- 
sponsored  program,  which  has  a 95 
per  cent  placement  rate,  finished 
their  term  at  Conestoga  College. 

The  students,  all  unemployed  ma- 
chinists, draftsmen,  electricians  and 
sheet  metal  workers,  are  being  re- 
trained through  the  use  of  various 
robots  and  computers,  said  program 
co-ordinator  Martin  Hare. 

One  of  those  robots,  which  is 
worth  $ 1 20,000,  is  the  GFM,  which 
was  sent  to  Doon  from  Guelph.  Stu- 
dents learn  the  basics  of  program- 
ming with  this  industrial  welding 
robot,  which  resembles  a large,  yel- 
low mechanical  arm,  he  said. 

Working  with  the  robot  gives  the 
student  an  introductory  look  at  the 
programming  methods,  said  Hare. 

"They  do  an  exercise  where  they 
pass  a block  from  one  robot  to  an- 
other.” 

He  said  such  exercises  and  other 
related  assignments  prepare  stu- 
dents for  basic  tasks  when  working 
with  robots.  Each  robot  has  a dif- 
ferent programming  language  and 
the  course  teaches  three  of  them,  he 
said. 

"To  learn  each  of  the  functions 
for  the  GFM  would  probably  take 
you  two  or  three  months.  Our  stu- 
dents have  only  six  hours,  so  what 
they  learn-  is  fairly  superficial,  but 
they  gain  an  appreciation  for  it,”  he 
said. 

"And  if  anyone  goes  out  into  the 
workforce,  they  are  not  robotic  ex- 
perts by  any  means,  but  they  have 
at  least  done  some  programming.” 

Hare  said  the  Kitchener- Waterloo 
Guelph  Training  Advisory  Council, 
a local  organization  set  up  to  direct 
federal  funding,  is  currently  spon- 
soring the  program. 

Instead  of  students  spending  two 
years,  divided  into  four  1 6- week  se- 
mesters, to  complete  the  course, 
Doon’s  program  is  broken  into  four 
12-week  semesters,  and  students 
will  receive  their  technician’s  di- 
ploma at  convocation  next  June. 


Prime  minister  compliments  students  on  photos 


By  Wladimir  Schweigert 

Some  celebrities  don’t  want  peo- 
ple pointing  cameras  at  them.  But 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  is  not 
one  of  them. 

And  if  you  send  him  some  good 


photographs  of  himself,  he  will  ac- 
knowledge them. 

When  Jean  Chretien  campaigned 
in  the  area  last  fall,  Roger  Young,  a 
photography  instructor  in  the  jour- 
nalism program  at  Conestoga,  as- 
signed some  of  his  students  to 


cover  the  visit  Chretien  paid  to  area 
candidates.  The  photographs  were 
of  such  good  quality,  said  Young, 
that  they  compared  favorably  with 
photos  of  major  newspapers. 

Young  sent  pictures  taken  by  four 
students’  to  the  prime  minister  and 


received  a letter  thanking  him  for 
the  “wonderful  photographs.” 
“Please  extend  my  deepest  thanks 
to  Ralph  Meier,  Esther  Chioreanu, 
Michelle  Voll  and  Frank  Knobloch 
for  their  memorable  photographs,” 
said  the  reply,  signed  in  blue  ink. 


The  campaign  trail 

Top  left:  Jean  Chretien  meets  “Mr.  Oktoberfest”,  Jonas 
Bingeman,  while  campaigning  in  Kitchener. 

(Photo  by  Frank  Knobloch) 

Top  right:  Chretien  and  Cambridge  Liberal  candidate 
Janko  Peric  embrace  outside  the  Concordia  Club. 

(Photo  by  Ralph  Meier) 

Above:  Chretien  gives  a thumbs-up  sign  for  Canada 
during  his  campaign  speech. 

(Photo  by  Esther  Chioreanu) 
Right:  After  giving  his  speech,  Chretien  is  surrounded  by 
the  media,  while  Liberal  supporters  rally  around  him.. 

(Photo  by  Michelle  Voll) 


■ 


Fitness  Instructors 


We  are  currently  accepting  applica- 
tions for  instructors  for  our  fall  fitness 
classes. 

Morning  classes;  7:15  - 8:00  a.m.  Moncdays, 
Wednesdays  & Fridays 

Noon:  1 2:35  -1:15  p.m.  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
& Fridays 

Fitness;  4:40  - 5:25  p.m.  Tuesdays  & Thursdays 

Applications  should  be  accompanied 
by  resume.  For  more  information 
please  contact  Duane  Shadd  at  the 
Recreation  Centre,  748-3512,  Ext.  385 


Wanted 
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Education  seen  as  commodity  for  export 


By  Wladimir  Schweigert 

Resource-rich  Canada  is  not  only 
shipping  timber  for  yen,  its  govern- 
ments and  educators  are  now  also 
trading  knowledge  for  cash,  experi- 
ence and  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

According  to  Larry  Rechsteiner, 
director  of  college  planning  and  in- 
ternational education  at  Conestoga 
College,  in  tiie  last  six  years  the 
federal  government  and,  only  re- 
cently, the  Ontario  government 
have  been  looking  at  higher  educa- 
tion as  a commodity  for  export. 

They  have  been  looking,  said 
Rechsteiner,  not  only  at  students 
coming  into  the  country  to  spend 
their  money  in  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, but  also  at  consulting,  curric- 
ulum development  for  foreign 
schools  and  other  projects  “that  are 
very  much  exportable  to  other 
countries.” 

This  activity  not  only  brings  in 
money  from  foreign  students  who 
pay  much  higher,  non-subsidized 
tuition  fees,  said  Rechsteiner,  it 
also  gives  Canadian  teachers  and 
domestic  students  the  opportunity 
to  broaden  their  perspective  of 


other  cultures. 

For  Canada,  “There  is  potential 
for  advantages  in  the  future.”  As- 
suming students  like  their  stay  in 
Canada,  said  Rechsteiner,  when 
they  return  to  their  country  and 
“mature  intodecision-making  posi- 
tions, they  probably  will  look  very 
favorably  at  the  services,  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  country  where  they  took 
their  education.  There  could  be 
links  for  trade  and  services.” 

There  arc  various  components  of 
this  international  operation,  said 
Rechsteiner. 

The  first  is  foreign  students, 
whose  number  is  growing  at  Con- 
estoga. There  were  approximately 
24  in  the  past  calendar  year.  In  Sep- 
tember there  will  well  over  30,  ac- 
cording to  Rechsteiner. 

A second  component  involves 
various  teaching  and  curriculum 
projects  funded  by  different  agen- 
cies, like  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Development  Association 
(CIDA),  the  World  Bank,  or  the 
private  sector. 

They  also  may  be  funded  by 
CIDA  but  administered  through  the 
Association  of  Community  Col- 
leges of  Canada. 


Another  component,  said 
Rechsteiner,  is  the  leave  of  absence 
for  employees  and  the  students  ex- 
change program. 

Rechsteiner  .said  the  operational 
budgets  of  the  projects  run  from 
$50,000  to  $ 1 50,0(X)  and  they  can 
take  from  a year  to  three  years  to 
complete.  The  college  board  has 
established  a directive,  said 
Rechsteiner,  that  the  college  does 
not  contribute  its  own  resources  for 
these  projects.  At  the  very  least,  the 
projects’  budget  have  to  balance.  If 
they  are  well  designed,  said 
Rechsteiner,  they  provide  some 
profit  to  the  college. 

At  present,  the  college  is  working 
at  a project  proposal  that  seeks  con- 
tinuation of  a previous  one  in  the 
Czech  and  Slovak  republics  in 
eastern  Europe  from  1 99 1 through 

1993.  Rechsteiner  said  he  hopes  it 
will  be  approved  by  the  fall  of 

1994. 

The  project  aims  to  help  these 
countries  move  to  a market-ori- 
ented economy  through  English 
training  and  labor  retraining  from 
centralized  control  to  free  markets 
controls.  It  also  wants  to  help  com- 
panies make  the  transition. 


Easy  reading 

Bertha  Pellerin,  an  early  chilhood  education  worker  at 
Conestoga’s  Waterloo  campus,  takes  time  out  for  lunch  and 
to  catch  up  on  her  reading.  (Photo  by  Rob  Heinbecker) 


Health  science  programs 
to  merge  in  fall  semester 


By  John  Cinezan 

On  Oct.  17,  the  home  support 
worker  and  health  care  aide  pro- 
grams at  Conestoga  College 
will  be  combined  into  one  pro- 
gram called  the  personal  sup- 
port worker  program,  said  the 
chair  of  certificate  programs, 
Nancy  Hacking. 

The  current  home  support 
worker  and  health  care  aide  pro- 
grams are  similar. 

They  both  deal  with  the  care 
of  the  elderly,  and  to  a lesser 
extent,  the  disabled,  said  Hack- 
ing. 

The  home  support  worker  stu- 
dent was  trained  to  assist  in  a 
home  setting,  while  the  health 
care  aide  student  was  trained  to 
work  in  an  institution,  such  as  a 
nursing  home. 

In  the  past,  a graduate  could 
only  work  at  one  or  the  other, 
unless  the  graduate  had  both 
certificates.  The  two  programs 
are  being  combined. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  had 
indicated  to  community  col- 
leges that  the  health  care  indus- 
try needed  a more  flexible 
worker  who  could  work  in  a 
home  setting  or  in  an  institution, 
said  Hacking. 

The  merger  is  being  done  an- 
ticipating long-term  health  care 
reform  that  will  be  introduced 
by  the  provincial  government  in 
1995,  said  Hacking. 

A key  aspect  of  the  reform 
will  focus  on  keeping  the  el- 
derly out  of  institutions  and  in  a 
home  setting. 

“Looking  after  a person  in  the 
home  is  more  cost  efficient  than 
keeping  them  in  an  institution,” 
said  Hacking. 

The  new  personal  support 
worker  program  will  take  500 
hours  of  instruction  that  cover 
one  semester.  The  old  health 
care  aide  program  was  480 
hours,  and  the  home  support 


worker  was  1 20  hours. 

The  course  will  be  offered  at 
Doon  and  Stratford  campuses. 
It  will  have  an  intake  of  30  stu- 
dents twice  a year,  said  Hack- 
ing. 

The  personal  support  worker 
will  be  trained  to  perform  a va- 
riety of  tasks,  including  bath- 
ing, cooking,  shopping  and 
taking  pulses  and  temperatures. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has 
also  put  a resource  group  to- 
gether that  has  focused  on  the 
personal  support  worker. 

“What’s  interesting  is  that  the 
resource  group  will  be  develop- 
ing the  whole  curriculumn  and 
not  us,”  said  Hacking. 

“We  do  have  some  flexibility 
in  how  we  administer  it,  such  as 
when  we  decide  to  teach  spe- 
cific courses  within  the  pro- 
gram,” she  said. 

Hacking  said  a preliminary 
draft  of  the  curriculmn  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  resource  group 
and  sent  to  the  participating  col- 
leges. 

Half  of  the  curriculumn  per- 
tains to  institutional  training 
and  the  other  half  focuses  on 
home  care. 

“What  we  are  looking  for  is  a 
multi-skilled  worker,  that  is  not 
quite  at  the  level  of  a nurse.  The 
term  that  was  going  around  for 
the  longest  time  was  a generic 
worker,  a person  who  could 
look  after  the  basic  needs  of  a 
patient,”  said  Hacking. 

A 100-hour  work  placement 
course,  called  a preceptor  prac- 
ticum,  has  also  been  integrated 
into  the  program,  but  it  has  not 
been  determined  whether  the 
placement  will  be  in  a home 
setting  or  in  an  institution  or 
both. 

Hacking  said  she  would  rather 
see  it  be  in  one  area.  “If  it  is 
split,  the  student  would  only  be 
at  the  worksite  for  a week  and  a 
day,  which  is  inadequate.” 


Applied  arts  programs  restructured  for  fall 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

No  major  changes  are  planned  for 
applied  arts  programs  at  Conestoga 
College,  as  preparations  are  made 
for  the  fall  term. 

The  broadcasting  program  at 
Conestoga  College  received  a re- 
cord number  of  applicants  for  the 
fall  1994  semester,  said  program 
co-ordinator  Paul  Scott. 

Scott  said  that  despite  an  increase, 
to  605  from  475  the  year  before,  the 
program  is  not  changing. 

Andrew  Jankowski,  co-ordinator 
of  the  journalism-print  program  at 
the  college,  said  the  only  change  his 
program  will  experience  is  prepara- 
tions for  the  attendance  in  1995  of 
University  of  Waterloo  students 
under  a joint  journalism  program. 

Matt  Miller,  a third-year  graphic 
design  and  advertising  instructor, 
said  the  only  way  his  program  is 
changing  is  to  keep  up  with  the 


needs  of  the  industry,  while  work- 
ing within  budget  limitations. 

“We  don’t  have  any  changes  as 
far  as  administration  goes,  but  as  far 
as  the  world  goes,  we  change  lots, 
all  the  time,”  said  Miller. 

Bob  Hays,  co-ordinator  of 
Conestoga’s  law  and  security  pro- 
gram, said  he  has  a few  changes  to 
report  concerning  the  program’s 
second  year  curriculum. 

He  said  the  second  year  now  fo- 
cuses on  a practical,  hands-on 
learning  based  on  the  tasks  students 
should  be  able  to  do  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

“In  the  second  year,  students  will 
be  in  a specific  stream,  such  as  po- 
lice or  private  investigation,”  said 
Hays,  a former  lawyer  who  has 
worked  in  the  LASA  program  for 
20  years. 

“We  are  offering  the  second  year 
on  a non-traditional  basis.  We  have 
36  different  units  students  need  to 


take,  but  they  are  not  like  courses 
— they  are  units  and  modules.” 
Hays  also  said  the  second-year  of 
the  program  will  be  operated  four 
days  a week. 

“The  method  of  learning  will 
change,”  he  said. 

“Students  will  be  in  the  forensic 
lab  working  with  physical  evidence 
such  as  finger  printing,  in  the  law 
library  with  me  downstairs  and 
working  with  agencies  like  private 
investigation  firms  doing  things 
like  surveillance.” 

Hays  said  such  training  has  al- 
ways been  included,  but  the  pro- 
gram is  now  more  business-like. 

“’SVhat  we  are  doing  is  responding 
to  employers  who  are  saying  ‘The 
young  people  coming  out  of  these 
college  programs  should  have  some 
hands-on  experience.’” 

The  applied  arts  programs  at  Con- 
estoga are  law  and  security,  graphic 
arts,  journalism  and  broadcasting. 
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Wolf  lacks  Imagination  and  thrills 


I By  Nicole  Downie 

! Jack  Nicholson  and  Michelle  Pfeiffer  are  to- 
I gether  in  a new  Mike  Nichols  film  called  Wolf, 
i It’s  a fast-paced  drama  full  of  action,  tension, 
! sensuality  and  unsurpassed  special  effects. 

I Well,  not  quite. 

I The  previews  of  Wolf  promise  to  take  audi- 
I ences  to  a different  world  full  of  magic  and 
fantasy.  Unfortunately,  the  film  breaks  those 
promises  and  fails  to  deliver  mystical  wonders. 

The  first  hour  moves  along  slowly.  It  involves 
a lot  of  soul  searching  as  Will  Randall(Nichol- 
son)  tries  to  find  the  meaning  behind  all  the 
sudden,  hairy  changes  to  his  body. 

An  eccentric  doctor  tells  him  the  wolf  bite  he 
received  in  Vermont  has  likely  passed  the 
animal’s  passions  into  him. 

; But  this  is  only  a problem  for  people  who  are 
I naturally  evil  within.  If  Randall  is  a good  man, 

, he  will  put  his  new  powers  to  good  use. 

; The  good  doctor  gives  him  a pendant  to  keep 


Movie  Review 
Wolf 

Waterloo  Cinema 

the  inner  wolf  at  bay  and  tells  him  to  enjoy  his 
youthful  energy  in  the  meantime. 

Randall  certainly  enjoys  it.  For  starters,  he 
works  to  get  back  his  job  as  the  senior  editor 
of  a publishing  company,  after  having  been 
fired  and  replaced  by  a cocky  young  butt- 
kisser,  Stewart  Swinton,  played  by  James 
Spader. 

As  the  wolf  passions  grow  stronger, 
Randall’s  senses  become  heightened.  Sud- 
denly, he  can  hear  conversations  in  other  parts 
of  the  company  building,  he  can  see  without  his 
glasses  and  he  can  smell  the  smallest  drop  of 
alcohol  on  his  co-workers’  breath. 

It  is  his  keen  nose  that  detects  S winton  ’s  scent 
on  Mrs.  Randall’s  clothes.  Another  reason  to 
get  Swinton. 


Of  course,  Randall  also  develops  a love  for 
the  night  and  wakes  up  to  go  in  search  of  fresh 
food. 

The  night  scenes  are  dreamlike,  as  a long- 
toothed Randall  runs  in  slow  motion  through  a 
forest  or  the  city  zoo.  His  superhuman  strength, 
speed  and  agility  are  shown  with  special  effects 
that  are  average  and  unimaginative  for  such  a 
big  production. 

Randall  chasing  a deer  through  the  forest  is 
as  fast  as  the  movie  ever  gets,  and  even  then  it : 
does  not  evoke  any  thrills  or  awe. 

Nor  does  the  love  affair  that  blooms  between 
Randall  and  Laura  Alden  (Pfeiffer),  the  boss’s 
daughter.  There  is  little  screen  chemistry  be- 
tween the  two  leading  actors. 

This  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  their  performances,  on  the  whole,  are  flat. 
Nicholson  does  a fine  job  of  raising  one  eye- 
brow higher  than  the  other  and  emitting  a deep- 
throated  growl  now  and  then,  but  this  is  hardly 
a stretch  for  him. 


Concert  in  Waterloo  disrupted  by  rowdies 


Neil  Osbourne,  lead  singer  of  Vancouver’s  54-40,  rocks  a crowd  of 
400  at  Waterloo’s  11th  annual  Sounds  of  Summer  music  festival. 


(Photo  by  Sheilagh  McDonald) 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Waterloo’s  1 1th  annual  Sounds  of 
Summer  Music  Festival  went 
smoothly  June  25-26  until  an  over- 
zealous  crowd  of  400  began  push- 
ing the  limits  of  the  1 2 man  security 
team  to  get  at  Vancouver’s  54-40, 
who  were  on  tour  pronioting  their 
latest  endeavour.  Smilin’  Buddha 
Cabaret. 

The  band,  featured  on  the  second 
day  of  the  festival,  cut  its  set  short 
by  30  minutes  after  a crowd  mem- 
ber was  knocked  unconscious  by 
pushing  and  shoving  fans. 

Lead  singer  Neil  Osbourne  said 
the  band  chose  to  cut  their  set  be- 
cause the  ambulance  could  not 
reach  the  injured  crowd  member 
because  of  the  large  crowd  still 
present. 

After  the  band’s  fourth  song,  Os- 
bourne brought  an  angry  crowd 
member  on  stage  and  gave  him  the 
microphone.  “All  I am  getting  is 
kicked  in  the  face  and  punched  in 
the  ribs,’’  the  young  man  told  the 
crowd. 

Osbourne  said  that  at  first,  the 
band  had  to  slow  down  the  set  be- 
cause the  crowd  was  getting  rough. 
"I  could  have  had  the  stage  rushed 
if  I wanted  to,”  he  said  in  an  inter- 
view after  the  show. 

"We  have  certain  requirements 
such  as  metal  barriers  (at  the  front 


of  the  stage)  and  they  weren’t  pro- 
vided,” said  Osbourne,  referring  to 
the  plastic  caution  tape,  similar  to 
police  tape,  strung  in  front  of  the 
crowd  to  keep  them  back  from  the 
stage.  “This  happens  quite  a lot.” 
Adam  Arifi,  a Sounds  of  Summer 
security  guard,  said  before  the 
show  that  security  staff  didn’t  an- 
ticipate any  problems  with  crowd 
control. 

However,  Brian  Cleary,  another 
festival  security  guard,  said  he 
feared  the  crowd  would  turn  rowdy 
once  the  Vancouver  band  took  to 
the  stage.  , 

“I  would  say  we  pulled  20  or  30 
people  from  the  crowd  for  body 
surfing  and  pushing,”  said  the 
third-year  English  student  at 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  in  Wa- 
terloo. “Some  of  them  were  pulled 
out  five  and  six  times.” 

Apart  from  the  injuries,  Osbourne 
said,  the  festival  was  a good  promo- 
tion vehicle  for  smaller  Canadian 
bands.  “It’s  Canadian  music  for 
Canadian  people.” 

Dave  Eby,  who  waited  5 1/2  hours 
to  see  the  band  from  the  front  row, 
agreed.  “Canadian  music  rocks, 
and  we  need  to  hear  more  of  it  on 
the  radio  and  on  television.” 

On  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  the 
outdoor  stage  was  taken  indoors 
due  to  rain.  Bands  like  Dr.  Wiggly, 
The  Longfellows,  seven  time  Juno 


winners  The  Good  Brothers,  The 
Skydiggers  and  Moxy  Fruvous 
played  under  the  robf  of  the  Water- 
loo Recreation  Complex. 

The  event  also  featured  an  Artsf- 
est,  at  which  local  artists  could  dis- 
play their  work. 

Richard  Smith,  a mixed-media 
airbrusher  who  displayed  his  can- 
vasses both  days  said  he  wasn’t 
making  money,  but  was  gaining  ex- 


posure, since  many  people  at  the 
show  didn’t  bring  the  kind  of 
money  his  paintings  usually  sell  for 
— around  $350. 

“There  are  a few  families,  but  this 
is  mainly  geared  towards  younger 
people,”  said  the  Sheridan  College 
illustration  graduate.  “The  city 
doesn’t  advertise  for  these  things 
enough.  I heard  about  it  through 
word-of-mouth.” 


Security  guards  form  a chain  during  54-40’s  set  at  the  Sounds  of  Summer  music  festival  in  Waterloo. 
The  band  ended  up  cutting  their  set  short  after  one  fan  was  knocked  unconscious  by  the  rowdy  crowd. 

(Photo  by  Sheilagh  McDonald) 


Get  the  FAX 

Student  Fax  Machine  - 748-6727 

* located  in  the  DSA  Administration  Office  (outside  the 
Student  Lounge) 

* Local  call:  first  page  $1,  each  additional  page  50 
cents 

* Long  Distance  call:  (519)  area  code  - first  page, 
$1.50,  each  additional  page  $1.00 

Other  area  codes,  $2.50  first  page,  $1.00  each  ad- 
ditional page 

* Incoming  FAX  service  available 
No  Charge 

For  more  information  see  Jamie  at  the  DSA  Admin- 
istration Office 


